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News Section 


High Level — Low Barometer: ‘General 
Eisenhower never won a military campaign with- 
out going on the offensive,” was one somewhat 
bitter comment on the commencement of the White 
House-designed campaign. A storm of discontent 
from party rank and file is reported to GOP 
Headquarters, particularly with the “new Nixon” 
role which obviously sits very uncomfortably on 
the unfortunate Vice President. When Nixon, re- 
portedly on orders from Ike, praised Adlai Stev- 
enson after the latter finally and with manifest 
reluctance admitted Hiss was a spy, the GOP 
pros showed evident displeasure. 


The only GOP campaigner who meets the speci- 
fications of the professional brethren is Senator 
Knowland, who as he started his cross-country 
speaking tour frankly underlined his intention to 
make “Communists in Government” an open fight- 
ing issue in the campaign, thus flatly ignoring 
Ike’s statement last week that it would not be. 
The California Senator told Washington reporters 
that the Hiss and Harry Dexter White cases raised 
legitimate questions of whether Adlai Stevenson, 
if elected, would reappoint the same officials 
charged with carelessness in dealing with Com- 
munists in Government under the Truman Admin- 
istration. “Maybe Stevenson,” he warned, “is 
going to ask the same group, Acheson and others, 
who advised Truman —to advise him.” That’s 
the really effective way of punching, say the pros. 


@ The GOP professionals’ concern — that no 
unified fighting strategy exists — is fed by a story 
which is firmly believed in some quarters of the 
GOP, but which is difficult to confirm, so much 
is intraparty maneuvering enveloped in a mist of 
discretions and denials. The story is this: 


Former Governor Dewey sent word to the White 
House, just a few days before the meeting of the 
N. Y. State GOP Convention, saying that he would 
be willing — if Ike publicly requested him — to 
run as Republican Senatorial candidate against 
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Wagner this Fall. Now, even his bitterest enemies 
have always conceded that Tom Dewey could win 
any such contest; and the advantage of Dewey 
on the ticket with Ike and Dick would be tre- 
mendous in this key state. 


Yet, so the story runs, the offer got as far as 
Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams in the 
White House — and then silence. No answer was 
received by the New York Republican leaders up 
to the deadline for calling together the State Com- 
mittee to make the nomination. The interpretation 
was that the Palace Guard was not willing to make 
the request. Somewhat resentfully and lamely, 
the Executive Committee — after bitter dissension 
—voted 12 to 8 for Javits. They felt they could 
do nothing else, with Dewey out of it. 


The pros blame the White House and comment, 
“It’s a hell of a way to run a railroad.” 


@ “Mr. Stevenson has adopted Harry Tru- 
man’s old principle that Democrats — not inde- 
pendents — win elections for Democrats,” reports 
Martin Hayden of NANA in the Washington Star 
(September 16). The fact that Stevenson is run- 
ning on the coat-tails of strong local and state Dem- 
ocratic candidates and machines — like that of 
Muskie in Maine — is recognized by many ob- 
servers here. 


This realization impresses some GOP advisers, 
who now are studying the Maine and other state 
results. They note reports from here and there 
that “independence of Ike” was by no means a 
handicap in some of the primaries, notably Wis- 
consin, where some members of Congress profited 
by such independence. Senator Knowland, in his 
cross-country speaking tour, emphasizes the neces- 
sity of “Republican victory” — not just “Ike vic- 
tory.” Hence there are some who offer thé advice 
that the high command had better realize that 
“Republicans — not Democrats — win elections 
for Republicans.” This is fortified by some who 
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are wondering how many votes T,. Coleman An- 
drews, States’ Rights candidate, will swing away 
from the Republicans in some states. (See item 


below.) - 


@ As the week ends, and the conclusions drawn 
from Maine, Washington and other election battle 
grounds sink in, betting odds on Ike in Wash- 
ington (two weeks ago, 3 to 1) reportedly have 
dropped to 6 to 5. 


States’ Rights Ticket: The National States’ 
Rights Conference in Memphis, Tennessee, met on 
September 14 and 15, and ended, after some tu- 
multuous debating, by rejecting creation of a 
“third party,” but also by endorsing a ticket of 
T. Coleman Andrews of Virginia for President 
and former Congressman Thomas E. Werdel of 
California for Vice President. Southerners who 
wanted to support these two men had objected to 
formation of a formal third party, mindful of the 
hold which the Democratic Party has on large 
parts of the South. Andrews, traditionally a Demo- 
crat and friend of Byrd, served for over two years 
as Commissioner of Internal Revenue under Eisen- 
hower. Werdel, a Republican, won fame in 1952 
by the considerable support he drew in his fight 
with “liberal” Governor Earl Warren. 


A prominent Louisiana political figure, John 
U. Barr, skillfully steered the debates and pro- 
ceedings through some acrimonious conflicts into 
a fairly harmonious ending; and, under his lead- 
ership, attempts (by various crackpots) to infiltrate 
the gathering were squelched. In the end, dele- 
gates from 24 states “nominated” Andrews and 
Werdel.. Reporters present say that twelve states 
will have one or another “independent” conserva- 


tive group of electors favorable to the Andrews- 
Werdel ticket on the ballot in November. 


The twelve are: Alabama, Arkansas, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Mex- 
ico, New Jersey, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Texas. “For America,” a sponsor of the Memphis 
meeting, claims that chances are good for adding 
several more states to this list, and also mentions 
plans for a write-in-campaign in other ‘states. 


‘A statement of T. Coleman Andrews read at the 
Conference, described how the “degeneration” of 
the two major parties “into two groups with a 


common collectivist pattern and dedicated to un. 
controlled spending, devouring taxation, suppres. 
sion and ultimate elimination of the states, abso. 
lute supremacy of the central Government, in. 
creasing involvement of the country in foreign 
entanglements, and eventual surrender of our soy- 
ereignty to some sort of world government, is 
well on the way to becoming an accomplished fact 
and the two party system now exists in name 
only.” A “platform” calls for relief from these 
and other afflictions of the electorate. (Detailed 
information on the Andrews-Werdel candidacy can 
be obtained from “For America,” 1001 Connecti. 
cut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.. C.) 


Stevenson: Now that Stevenson has set up his 
campaign headquarters in Washington’s Sheraton 
Park Hotel, the Capital press corps has taken its 
first good look at the “new Adlai” and his en- 
tourage. First impressions here are that, for a 
man who glorifies the proletariat, Adlai seems 
overly attracted to wealth. Having inherited stock 
now worth over a million dollars and having mar- 
ried a Borden heiress, the Democratic candidate 
has surrounded himself with his own kind: people 
who, by inheritance or marriage, have fallen into 
a fortune. A few of them are: William McCormick 
Blair (International Harvester); C. K. McClatchy 
(Sacramento-Fresno newspapers and radio) ; Philip 
Stern (a Rosenwald); Mrs. Edison Dick (A. B. 
Dick mimeograph); Barry Bingham (Louisville 
Courier-Journal). pa 


@ As a counterweight to 52 eggheadery, Ste- 
venson now has Jim Finnegan, described by close 
observers of the campaign as another Jim Farley. 
Wilson Wyatt, campaign manager in 1952, now 
bears the title of “Assistant to the Candidate and 
Coordinator of Affairs.” No one is sure just what 
that means. 


@ Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., reputed to have 
been the mastermind of 1952’s losing effort, is 
still around, as are other double-domes. But even 
here things have changed. For instance, Adlai- 
adviser Professor J.: Kenneth Galbraith is no dif- 
fident egghead: he tells everyone that he has a 
big hand in writing Adlai’s speeches, and often 
points out the particular parts authored by him. 
(It is true, however, that the final draft is always 
Stevenson’s. own. ) 











- @ Reporters who have followed Stevenson on 
his cross-country marathon arrived in Washington 
worn out. They relayed that in Los Angeles, where 
Adlai and ‘Estes were greeted by an eager mob 
“larger than the one that met Elvis ‘the Pelvis’ 
Presley,” the Democratic appeal to the “little 
people” paid off. Kefauver has co-opted Presley 
as “‘a fine boy from Tennessee,” and the L. A. 
mob, appropriately enough, was described as an 
“Elvis Presley” turnout — i.e., ducktailed juve- 
niles. These Presleyites, it is said, came to see 
The Keef, whom they consider as one of their 
own. (Presley himself, however, has expressed a 
preference for Stevenson. “Ah don’t dig this in- 
tellectual bit,” Elvis is quoted, “but, man, he 
knows the most.”) 


Suez: “The real problem in Nasser’s seizure of 
the Suez Canal is not the Canal,” says Senator 
Jenner who insists it is whether Nasser will suc- 
ceed, by stirring up this dispute, in creating hatred 
between the Western nations and the 350 million 
Arabs and Moslems of the world. 


Jenner says that Egypt has “‘a sovereign right” to 
nationalize the Canal, pointing out that the British 
who nationalized some of their big industries have 
no moral right to protest. Nor should the United 
States favor the British plans to “internationalize” 
the Canal or to pass over control to the United 
Nations. “It is in the American interest,” says 
the Indianan, “to oppose any precedent for inter- 
nationalizing the Panama Canal... .” 


But what of the obstreperous Nasser? “By do- 
ing business with a gun in his hand, Nasser has 
simply reduced his credit rating. He has said by 
his acts that he does not wish to qualify as a bor- 
rower of the savings of people in other countries 
to help his countrymen get more food and jobs. 
His quarrel is with his own people, not with us.” 


What should we do? “Suez is a Communist 
ted herring and the men who guide international 
policy must be smart enough not to be diverted 
by Red herrings.” Jenner urges us instead to 
look to our barricades in the rest of the world, 
see that Germany gets along with her rearmament, 
that Korea receives: the proper arms, that Free 
China on Formosa is buttressed with aid, that we 
trumpet to the world that the satellite nations of 
Eastern Europe must have free elections, etc. etc. 


When the Arabs see us following such a policy, 
they will be convinced that we will not appease 
the Reds. Then they will come round to our side: 


Labor Front: Fear that the notorious Harry 
Bridges might try to organize East Coast dock 
workers into his International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union is: reported to have been 
an important factor in AFL-CIO President George 
Meany’s decision to talk peace with the head of 
the orphaned International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


Expelled: from the pre-merger AFL in 1953 as 
racketeer and gangster controlled, the ILA now 
claims to have cleaned itself up and would like 
back in the House of Organized Labor. In such 
fashion, it also would like to absorb the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Longshoremen, which was 
set up by the AFL for the express purpose of 
trying to displace the ILA in East Coast ports, 
and thus end the jurisdictional disputes threaten- 
ing the ILA’s hold on those ports. 


Bridges has been known to be eyeing Eastern 
ports enviously for some time and belief has been 
growing that if the ILA-IBL controversy continues, 
he would try to muscle his ILWU into the terri- 
tory. That, neither the AFL-CIO nor the Govern- 
ment nor the East Coast residents would want. 
Bridges’ trouble-making and Communist proclivi- 
ties already have caused more than enough 
difficulty along the West Coast and in Hawaii — 
is the consensus. 


Trade Inquiry: Without fuss or fanfare, a House 
Ways and Means Subcommittee headed by Demo- 
cratic Representative Hale Boggs of Louisiana 
this week launched what ultimately is intended ‘to 
be a full-dress inquiry to determine whether cur- 
rent foreign trade policies basically help or hinder 
the national economy. 


To the surprise of no one, two of the first day’s 
witnesses turned out to be Harvard professors; 
but to the amazement of most observers, both 
turned out to be critical of the “‘trade, not aid” 
thesis and of indiscriminate lowering of Ameri- 
can tariff barriers. They were Dean Edward S. 
Mason of the University’s School of Public Ad- 
ministration and Professor Seymour E. Harris, 
Chairman of its Economics Department. 
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Both decried tariff reductions which put men 
out of work and companies out. of business unless 
they can be absorbed promptly in other segments 
of the economy. They agreed that some weak 
industries which are unable to meet foreign com- 
petition probably will die out ultimately in the 
natural course of events; but they also agreed that 
to hasten this process by lowering barriers against 


importation of foreign-competition goods can only 
heighten the problem. 


Harris, who doubles as Chairman of the New 
England Governors Textile Committee, argued that 
the American textile industry. is the heaviest suf- 
ferer from growing sales here of Japanese-made 
products. He was joined by Mason in contending 
that if tariffs are to be slashed, “strong” indus- 
tries such as automobiles, chemicals and elec- 
tronics, should be made to shoulder their share 
of the tariff cutting burden, as well as “weak” 
industries like textiles. 


Farm Front: Capital observers believe that one 
sidelight but important result of the Democratic 
Senatorial primary victory in Colorado of former 
Representative John A. Carroll will be the perma- 


nent interment of the unlamented Brannan farm- 
aid plan. 


The reason, of course, is that Carroll won the 
nomination in a surprise victory over Charles A. 
Brannan, Truman Administration Secretary of 
Agriculture, whose main claim to fame is as 
originator of the completely socialistic agricul- 
tural program bearing his name. 


Brannan never before had essayed any race 
for elective office but in this primary had the 
enthusiastic support of left-wing organizations 
such as the National Farmers Union (for which 
he now is General Counsel) and the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers Union (expelled from the 
CIO six years ago because of its Communist domi- 


nation), both of which have strong units in 
Colorado. 


Also, Brannan made a strong primary argument 
of the fact that Carroll twice had won the Demo- 
cratic Senatorial nomination (in 1950 and 1954) 
but each time had gone down to defeat in No- 


vember. Primarily for these reasons, Brannan 
became the betting favorite. 


- Assaying the narrow Carroll victory, Demo. 
cratic strategists now feel that the most plausible 
interpretation of it is that the majority of Colorado 
Democrats want no part of the Brannan plan, and 
that such an unexpected result should be taken 
as a warning to permit that scheme to rest in 
peace. They note that in general, Carroll is fully 
as far to the left as is the former Cabineteer; ergo, 
they feel the difference must have been the latter’s 
identification with his favorite farm program. 


Billions, Blunders and Baloney: According to 
data from the International Monetary Fund, the 
United States Government is funneling tax dollars 
to foreign countries at the rate of $5 billion a 
year. This figure includes foreign aid and Gov- 
ernment purchases, but does not include military 
goods given outright. The $5 billion annually 
constitutes about 30 per cent of all the dollars 
acquired by the rest of the world. 


These figures—so goes the talk on Capitol 
Hill — may well stir up voters who have been 
asking what their tax money is buying. 





Letter from VERY REVEREND PAUL L. 
O’CONNOR, S.J., President, Xavier University, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: “I have written a letter to Mr. 
Lee J. Wimberg expressing thanks for his kindness 
in having HUMAN EVENTS sent to me for the 
coming year. I am sure that not only I, but also 
anyone that runs across it in our library, will be 
grateful to him.” 
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Article Section 


THE SOPHOMORES ARE COMING 
THE PHENOMENAL GROWTH OF THE INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIETY OF INDIVIDUALISTS 


By Frank CHoporov 


HANGE is the special province of the sopho- 
C more. He revels in it. Biologically and in- 
tellectually, he is in the process of change from 
adolescence into manhood; he is growing into 
something different from the condition he had be- 
come accustomed to and the transition makes him 
susceptible to all change. 


Nature has endowed the sophomore with an 
insatiable curiosity about the world in which he 
is about to play an important part, and with a 
penchant for the ideal, the perfect. He has little 
patience with the “practical” unless it coincides 
with what he conceives to be “right.” And if he 
finds the going order below par, as he sees it, he 
has the indomitable confidence of youth to set 
about removing the deficiency. He is for change. 


What change is he for? Whatever promises the 
ideal. Lacking experience, he is likely to pick up 
a formula for improvement concocted by older 
hands, provided it is properly garnished with 
promise. Thus, when depression hit the country 
a generation ago, the idealistic sophomore took 
to the formula of the New Deal simply because it 
was heralded as the way to uplift the “one-third” 
who were “‘ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill-housed.” Here 
was a plan that promised what “ought to be” and 
he put his youth into it. 


That sophomore is now middle-aged. He has a 
family to look after, a good job to protect, a cor- 
poration to run; hence, he lacks the instinct to 
fight for change, even if in his reflective moments 
he realizes that the New Deal was a false promise. 


From him, we can expect no re-evaluation of 
the world in which he has spent the better part 
of his life. 


There are a number who were sophomores long, 
long before there was a New Deal, men who re- 
member a different kind of life and who are, there- 
fore, insistent on change. But, they are too few in 
number, too burdened with the disillusionment of 
age, too inadequate in spirit to effect a change. 
Not until a new crop of sophomores grab a new 
ideal will the country emerge from the cloud of 
collectivism in which it is embraced, 


Four years ago, it will be recalled, the pre-New 
Deal sophomores hailed the advent of Mr. Eisen- 
hower as the signal for a change. It did not come. 
It should now be obvious that the policy of inter- 
ventionism and subventionism is not to be altered 
by a mere change in Administration; it will take a 
change in the climate of thought to put into office 
men who will jettison that policy. 


That is to say, the country is in dire need of a 
new revolution in attitudes, to overcome the revo- 
lution of 1932. Such a revolution can come only 
from the colleges, where thought takes root, is 
fertilized by the enthusiasm of youth and is nur- 
tured by confidence into action. 


Such a revolution is in the making. It is em- 
bryonic and will hardly have any effect on the 
1956 election and probably not on that of 1960. 
But, it is also ominous in that it is the first evi- 
dence of disillusionment on the campus with the 
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collectivism that the fathers of these students put 
upon the country. It is full of promise. 


N THE PAST YEAR, over 4,000 students, spread 
I among 400 colleges, enrolled in the Intercolleg- 
iate Society of Individualists. It is a self-selected 
group of students who are dissatisfied with things 
as they are and are searching for betterment. 


Each year the management of ISI (some pre- 
New Deal sophomores) offers to send college stu- 
dents books, pamphlets and periodicals that point 
up the deficiencies of collectivism, in theory and 
in practice, and lay stress on the philosophy of in- 
dividualism. The character of this literature is 
described by some professors as “reactionary,” 
turning back the clock.” But the stu- 
dents see something else in the material, for they 
ask for it. None is sent to them unless they do, 
and with every piece the recipient is advised that 


99 «66, 


“fascist, 


getting off the list of the ISI is as easy as signing 
the enclosed card. There is also another card, an 
enrollment card, to be handed to another student. 
The drop-outs are few, the enrollments are many. 
Also, the students are encouraged to pass the 
literature around, and in that way new names are 


added to the list. 


All of the literature is uncompromising in its 
advocacy of limited government and free enter- 
prise, either on principle or in its analyses of cur- 
rent events. It is an interesting commentary on the 
trend that the library of libertarian tracts, books 
and periodicals has been growing by leaps and 
bounds in the last decade; ten years ago there 
was a dire paucity of it, and if one wanted to 
read about libertarianism, one had to dig into the 
Nineteenth Century. 


Some of the pamphlets sent to ISI students are 
prepared by competent authors, some are being 
published by public-minded corporations, some are 
the issues of foundations dedicated to the promo- 


tion of the philosophy of freedom. Most of the 


students receive the weekly issues of HUMAN: 


EVENTS, thanks to generous donors of subscrip. 
tions. Books too are made available to students on 
request; among the titles offered them — about 
twenty-five all told—are Economics in One Lesson, 
One Is a Crowd, The Law, The Road Ahead, Fiat 
Money in France, McCarthy and His Enemies, 
Mainstream, What Social Classes Owe to Each 
Other, The Income Tax: Root of All Evil. Alto- 
gether, nearly 500,000 pieces have been mailed 
to the 10,000 students who have enrolled since 
ISI was started late in 1952. 


ISI has no organizational program, although stu- 
dents are encouraged to form discussion groups, 
which they have done in a number of colleges. The 
principle on which ISI operates is that right action 
can follow only from right thought, and that the 
great need of the times is the dissemination of 
libertarian ideas. When in due time, the students 
are convinced that “something ought to be done 
about it” they will have a philosophy by which to 
judge the desirability of that “something.” 


It is no secret that for over twenty years the 
college student has been fed a collectivistic fare; 
individualism has been presented to him, if at 
all, as a horrible example. It is not strange there- 
fore that letters from ISI students record a 
startling reaction: the ideas are “‘new,”’ “different,” 
“never heard on the campus.” Only occasionally 
does a student recognize that these ideas are the 
same that have stirred students from the time of 


Voltaire to FDR. 


Ideas have, on the student mind, an impact to 
which the rutted mind is impervious. And so the 
mail from ISI students indicates a serious question- 
ing of the status quo; also some questioning of 
professorial dicta (often at the risk of being 
“flunked”) and a refusal to accept without dis- 
cussion the value judgments in their textbooks. A 
few students have broken out into print against the 
socialism on the campus, and in several cases, their 
brashness has resulted in disciplinary action by 
the authorities. One student’s right-wing “radical- 
ism” cost him the editorship; of his college paper. 

















The hundreds of letters from ISI students are 
heartening indeed — especially to the pre-New 
Deal sophomore who has abandoned hope. This 
story would be far more interesting and thrilling 
if we could reprint some of them. But, to do so 
might cause the writers some inconvenience, if their 
names were disclosed, and anonymous letters carry 
no more weight than a summary of their import. 
It is enough to say that the age-old stirring for 
change is in the hearts of these students. 


Among other things revealed by ISI mail 
is that the faculties are far from one hun- 
dred per cent status quo. There are pro- 
fessors in every college who are opposed 
to the socialistic trend, often openly, and 
even to the extent of finding fault with 
the textbooks they are compelled to use. 
A number of these professors have advised 
students to enroll in ISI. Incidentally, 
this is particularly true of the denomina- 
tional colleges. 


VERY JUNE, nearly a third of the year’s mem- 
bership is lost, either through graduation or 
failure to return to college. To make up in part 
for these losses, every summer ISI asks friends 
and relatives of students to send in their names and 
college addresses. These names do not go on the 
list automatically; rather, the students receive no- 
tice that they will be enrolled if they so desire. 
They must ask for the literature. Sometimes a 
student will resent his “aunt’s” intrusion in his 
affairs. (Names and addresses sent to HUMAN 
EVENTS will be appreciated. ) 


By Christmas, the drop-outs are replaced with 
new names, mostly at the solicitation of students 
receiving the literature, and the list continues to 
grow until June. The cumulative effect of the 
literature is shown by the fact that during the past 
April more memberships were received than in any 
other month. 


The organization was started in February of 


1953. About 600 students joined up. In the col- 


lege year 1953-4 over 2,600 enrolled; the list came 
to 3,700 in 1954-5, and to over 4,000 in 1955-6. 


How many of these incipient rebels are there on 
the campus? 


ISI plans to find at least 10,000 during 
the coming year, and believes an extensive 
campaign would bring out 100,000. 


The present program — finances permitting — 
calls for the activating of a lecture bureau, to sup- 
plement the literature. Reading, of course, is far 
more educative than listening, but a lecturer can 
stir up interest in a subject and thus encourage 
individual investigation. Among the lecturers who 
have volunteered their services (for expenses only) 
are a number of professors who are opposed to the 
collectivistic trend and are anxious to do their bit 
toward reversing it. One function of the lecture 
bureau will be to bring together the libertarian 
students, often unknown to one another, and thus 
encourage the formation of discussion groups. 


A student publication is also in the offing. It 
will be called The Individualist and only students 
will be asked to contribute to it. Many of the let- 
ters received at headquarters indicate a verve for 
writing as well as a keen understanding of the 
philosophy of freedom; they would make good 
articles. Also, news of libertarian activities on the 
various campuses will tend to stimulate those who 
find that fighting the trend is a lonesome job. 


Other plans will be deferred until the where- 
withal to activate them is available; for instance, 
an employment bureau that will put employers in 
touch with graduates who have shown an enthu- 
siasm for free enterprise. ISI is supported by 
voluntary contributions. 


OLITICAL UPHEAVALS are necessarily preceded 

by social unrest, which in turn follows from 

a reorientation of thought. The idea of constitu- 
tionalism — government of limited powers — was 
kicked around in intellectual circles for many 
years before it came to grips with the “divine right 
of kings.” It took many decades for the concepts 
of Locke, Voltaire and Rousseau to take effect, but 
eventually they inflamed the American Revolution, 
inspired the Declaration of Independence and 














found practical expression in the American Con- 
stitution. Marxist ideas were the exclusive pos- 
session of insignificant debaters until, after World 
War I, the ideas caught on in our colleges, and 
out of the socialist clubs that sprang up on the 
campus came the “brain trusters” who gave Roose- 
velt a public policy. 


Yes, ideas do have consequences. But the conse- 
quences do not show up until long after the ideas 
have been planted. Before the thought-seed can 
flower into a social pattern and a political imple- 
mentation, it must fight its way through the foliage 
of the past. And right now — is there any doubt 
about it? — the prevailing thought pattern in this 
country, and in the whole world, is collectivism. 


That is the fact that those who clamor for change 
are wont to overlook — that collectivism has pretty 
well pre-empted the minds of the people. It is 
the status quo of the present. It cannot be upset 
by a political coup d'état, by a change of the 
praetorian guard. As long as people in general, and 
particularly the moulders of thought, worship at 
the shrine of socialism, the ruling regime must be 
guided by its precepts. The Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration could not have given us anything much dif- 
ferent from what it did, even if it wanted to, be- 
cause it was itself dominated by the intellectual 
climate of the times. 


Those of us who look upon socialism in all its 
forms as the worship of false gods are of necessity 
cast into the role of radicals. We are radicals, first, 
because we root our thought in basic and immut- 
able principle, and secondly, because our aim is to 
replace the prevailing pattern of thought with what 
we conceive to be a sounder one. We do not aim 
to “turn back the clock,” but rather to go forward 
to the ideal of freedom. We are for change. 


HE work of the radical is first of all to plant 
A ideas. And the most promising soil for this 
work is the developing and fertile mind of the 
young student. It is receptive, unencumbered with 
ritual, searching for the ideal. If the American way 
of life is to be reoriented toward freedom, it will be 
done only by those who in the future will be called 


upon to do the job, and only if they are equipped 
with the intellectual tools. Hence, education is the 
only realistic occupation of the present day radical, 
Not that political effort must be set aside, but it 
must be kept in mind that political activity can 
only be educative in effect, things being as they 
are, and that in itself it will not bring about the 
result expected. Elections only record what people 
think. 

It is this radicalism of the philosophy of free. 
dom that appeals to the sophomore. He likes the 
idealism in it, he takes to it because it satisfies his 
natural inclination for change. It equips him with 
ammunition to be used against his sworn “enemy,” 
the dictatorial professor, and it strengthens him in 
his arguments with conformist students, thus lift. 
ing him above the mob. The radical is a rare bird, 
even on the campus; the history of mankind shows 
that very few are endowed with that extra bit of 
intellectual curiosity that is the taproot of radical- 
ism. Only the student so endowed takes to the 
philosophy of freedom. All the better. For it is 
only that kind of student who can make any dent 
on the pattern of thought. 


The purpose of the Intercollegiate Society of 
Individualists is to find that student and to equip 
him with a philosophy. More exactly, he finds 
himself when the philosophy is presented to him. 





To be more effective, ISI needs more names 
of receptive students. Readers of HUMAN 
EVENTS are asked to send in such names and 
their college addresses. 

If you wish to help pay for gift subscriptions of 
HUMAN EVENTS to be sent to ISI members, 
send your check made out to the “Intercollegiate 
Society of Individualists.”’ Address it “‘in care of 
HUMAN EVENTS, 1835 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D..C.” College-year subscriptions (8 
months) are $6.50. You can pay for five such 
subscriptions for $32.50; 10 for $65; 20 for 
$130; 100 for $650. 
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